








OREGON STATISTICAL 
REVIEW, FEBRUARY 1959 


(See pp. 5-6 for details) 


e Bank debits in Oregon during February were 
9 per cent higher than in February 1958. Five re- 
gions in the state showed year-to-year gains of more 
than 10 per cent, while three regions suffered slight 
declines. Total bank debits in the state were 15.3 
per cent below the level of January 1959. 


e Employment in nonagricultural industry dur- 
ing February was 3.5 per cent above the February 
1958 level. All sectors shared in the rise, with manu- 
facturing industries showing the greater percent- 
age gains. Relative to January 1959, total nonagri- 
cultural employment fell less than one per cent. 


e Index of man hours worked in manufacturing 
(1951 = 100) stood at 79.5 for February 1959 
compared with 72.2 for February 1958 and 79.1 for 
January 1959. 


e Average weekly earnings of production work- 
ers in nonagricultural industry rose to $93.76 in 
February 1959. This was 3.4 per cent above the 
February 1958 level of $90.67 and 1.1 per cent 
above the January 1959 figure of $92.72. 


e Lumber production in the Douglas fir region 
of the Pacific Northwest in February 1959 fell 6 
per cent below the level of February 1958, but re- 
mained slightly above production in January 1959. 
New orders were 10 per cent above year-earlier 
levels. At the end of the month, unfilled orders were 
38 per cent above last year and the lumber inven- 
tory was 17 per cent below its February 1958 level. 


e Construction contracts awarded in Oregon 
during January 1959 were 4 per cent above the 
value of those awarded in January 1958. High resi- 
dential construction supported the advance in the 
totals; there was a decline of about 50 per cent in 
expenditures for public works and utilities con- 
struction and a small year-to-year decline in non- 
residential construction. A comparison with the 
figures for December 1958 shows seasonal declines 
in residential and public works and utilities con- 
struction which were almost completely offset by a 
rise in nonresidential construction. 


e The value of building permits issued in Ore- 
gon during February 1959 rose 38 per cent above 
the total reported in February 1958. The gain repre- 
sented increased activity in all parts of the state. 


e Agricultural income, as indicated by cash re- 
ceipts from farm products marketed (government 
payments excluded), rose 10.5 per cent in January 
1959 above January 1958. Sharp gains in crop in- 
come accounted for the increase. 


e Business failures in February 1959 totaled 38 
and involved liabilities of $909,000. This repre- 
sented a decline from the February 1958 figures of 
52 failures and $1,550,000 in liabilities. Cumulated 
data show 63 failures in the first two months of 1959 
with liabilities of $1,424,000 and 98 failures in Jan- 
uary and February of 1958 with liabilities of $2.- 
660,000. 
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For Business Administration 
By SCOTT D. WALTON 


Associate Professor of Management, University of Oregon 


The centennial celebration of Oregon’s admission into the Union 
has fostered reflections on the past of the state’s industries and on 
some of its pioneer business firms and business leaders. Coinci- 
dentally, the School of Business Administration at the University 
of Oregon is beginning formal, systematic study of the history of 
business in the United States, with special emphasis on Oregon— 
including new courses in the curriculum and in provisions for car- 
rying on research into the history of Oregon industry. This coinci- 
dence has its unfortunate aspects. All too often important anniver- 
saries—whether of a state or a business—bring forth recollections 
of colorful individuals and incidents of the past, after which interest 
subsides, with no realization of the permanent values which are 
the product of a careful search of historical data. It is the purpose 
of this article to point out the values of business history, as con- 
ceived by scholars, to practitioners and students of business ad- 
ministration. 

Biographies of business leaders and life stories of business firms 
have been written for generations, but the concerted attack upon 
business data by academic historians is of recent origin. The Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, Harvard University, estab- 
lished the Straus Professorship of Business History in 1927, and 
the first occupant of that chair, Professor N. S. B. Gras, created 
a new field of historical research and teaching distinct from his 
former preoccupation, economic history. Under his energetic leader- 
ship, the Business Historical Society and the Business History 
Foundation were formed to promote and to engage in the study of 
the lives of businessmen and business firms and to publish their 
findings. 

Professor Gras and his associates at Harvard turned from the 
description and analysis of the economic system to the study of its 
operation, particularly as focused on the work of policy makers 
and managers of operations. Individual business firms and busi- 
nessmen were studied at critical times in their development, and 
the results of decisions made at these junctures examined for their 
significance for business management. The products of the research 
are a number of volumes in the Harvard Studies in Business History 
and a host of articles in the Business History Review (originally 
the Bulletin of the Business Historical Society). Study of the ad- 
ministration of business units of the past has been welcomed in the 
academic community, but the business community is apparently 
not as fully aware of its potential as the field deserves. 

Beyond a lack of appreciation for the value of business history 
by businessmen, there seem to be other reasons for the neglect of 
this useful branch of study by business. Some relate to the failure 
of business to collect, keep, and assort its records in a fashion usefui 
to historians. Others relate with the fears of businessmen that gov- 
ernmental and other public relations might be injured by full dis- 
closure of the truth. Still others relate to the feeling by men in 
business that the academic scholar is of a somewhat radical bent 
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and not a person in whom complete confidence can be 
placed. The improved management of records in recent 
years, a more enlightened view of public relations, and the 
realization that college and university professors can write 
fair and objective histories—as evidenced by the many 
fine products of their research—should lead to greater 
cooperation by business as it comes to understand the 
uses of business history. 

Managements have found several uses for the carefully 
prepared company history. Histories of companies have 
helped management in dealing with the problems of ad- 
ministration and policy making, training new executives, 
and maintaining good relations with employees, customers, 
stockholders, and the general public. The historical study 
which analyzes the evolution of company policies can pro- 
vide valuable background information on the way in which 
policies were formulated and why and how they con- 
tributed to the development of the company. Through a 
good company history, the young executive can be sup- 
plied with information about the firm and its operations 
beyond his immediate experience. The historical study 
has been used as a means of maintaining and improving 
morale of employees and stimulating their pride in the 
company s achievements. Many companies have distributed 
their histories to important customers as a form of adver- 
tising. The value of the company history as an aid in ad- 
ministration and policy making can be increased con- 
siderably if the historian continues his relationship with 
the company after the completion of the study. In one 
instance, the writer of a company history has been retained 
as historical consultant, in which capacity he has been 
able to furnish information on specific management prob- 
lems and to assist the company in making effective use of 
its history in the areas of public and stockholder relations. 

The long-range public relations benefits to the company 
of a scholarly business history are difficult to measure pre- 
cisely. An important benefit is a better public understand- 
ing of business, as scholarly business history is reflected in 
the teaching of history and other social sciences. As well- 
prepared, objective company histories have been published 
in increasing numbers, more writers of textbooks and 
general histories have made use of the findings of these 
studies. In the past, lacking reliable data based upon in- 
ternal business records, historians have had to use the 
writings of muckrackers and other critics of business. For 
example, American history textbooks formerly painted 
a dark picture of the purposes, size, and uses made of gov- 
ernment land grants to railroads in the nineteenth century. 
In recent years, new data, obtained from the internal 
records of the large railroad companies, have supported a 
new interpretation of the land grants, one which is gen- 
erally more favorable to the railroads. 

Business history has other values for the student of 


business, whether in the academic or business community. 
Old problems arise again and again in business, and we 
shall make little progress in profiting from past mistakes 
unless we develop a habit of learning from experience. 
Histories of individual businesses give the student some- 
thing in the way of a vicarious business experience and 
insight into the problems and methods of business in a 
highly dynamic world. Further, they give some under- 
standing of the fundamental changes which have occurred 
in business administration—in policy, control, and man- 
agement of operations over the whole range of business 
experience—together with some explanation of how and 
why those changes have come. Finally, they contribute to 
a better understanding of the social functions of business 
and a better evaluation of the methods and accomplish- 
ments of business in the past. 

In order to secure the values of business history, mem- 
bers of the business and academic communities have cer- 
tain responsibilities which they must discharge. The re- 
sponsibility of business is to collect, keep, and make avail- 
able to qualified scholars those records essential to the 
writing of business history. That of the academic com- 
munity is to provide repositories for those documents and 
to evaluate them fairly and objectively. 

To write a history of a manufacturing company, for 
example, business historians would require data from 
business records concerning ownership, management, fi- 
nance, production operations, research and development, 
marketing, community and governmental relations, and the 
general position of the firm in the industry. With respect 
to management, they would like to know something about 
the kind of management (who makes the decisions and 
how) and something about the management organization, 
i.e., how line and staff functions are divided and how man- 
agement personnel are recruited, trained, and compen- 
sated. They would also like to know what use management 
makes of control devices—formal devices such as budgets, 
forecasts, cost control, and market research to aid manage- 
ment in making decisions. In the field of finance, they 
would like information on the financial structure of the 
company, on the sources and applications of funds, on 
Federal, state, and local taxes, and on earnings and profit 
rations for different operations or outside investments. 

In relation to the physical aspect of production opera- 
tions, scholars require information on the dollar and 
physical value of products—classified, where appropriate, 
by type of product and plant and arranged according to 
time. Also required is plant and equipment information 
dealing with plant location, capacity, condition, and lay- 
out; types of machinery, processes, and operations; sources 
and costs of machinery; and use of patented processes. 
Knowledge of sources, costs, and quantities consumed of 
raw materials and supplies is also desirable. 

The human side of production operations is also of 
interest to the historian. He requires data on the number of 
employees, classified by skills, wage rates, sex, salaried 
and hourly-paid, arranged in time series. Information on 
the recruitment, selection, and training of workers, along 
with that on other personnel programs, is needed. Labor 
costs, classified by total payroll, wage rates, and fringe 
benefits are necessary to put the firm’s operations in the 
proper light. Reports on man-hour productivity and turn- 
over are especially useful. Where unions are present, data 
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on union relations are necessary. Since the kind of super- 
vision plays such an important role, information on meth- 
ods of supervision is vital. 

To adequately analyze the marketing policies and pro- 
grams of a manufacturing firm, the researcher requires 
information on many important aspects of promotional 
strategy. What choice of products and channels of dis- 
tribution has the company made? What is the pricing 
policy and what promotional activity does the firm engage 
in? What are distribution costs? What investigations are 
made of the market? Records must be available to supply 
the data necessary to answer these questions. 

Although it may appear that voluminous records are 
required to provide the needed information, in practice 
it has been found that not more than 5 per cent of the 
records of an organization would be necessary to supply 
the data. Nor does this necessarily imply that only large 
firms can collect and keep essential records; a number of 
effective histories have been written of small firms keep- 
ing only those records which they regarded as essential 
to their needs. 

There are, admittedly, substantial costs involved in 
storing records of the past; these costs have, however, 
been very frequently offset by the value of past records in 
the writing of histories and when management needed to 
know how, when, where. and why certain policies and 
programs were adopted and what their outcomes were. 
Very few firms are as conscious of the value of record 
keeping as the Ford Motor Company, which has estab- 
lished separate organization—the Ford Motor Company 
Archives—to preserve and handle its historical records 
and to make them available to scholars for research. Where 
companies feel that they cannot themselves support the 
maintenance of their historical records, there are other 
avenues open for their preservation. 

Libraries in the state of Oregon seek business records 
and will provide for their custody and for their availability 
to qualified persons. The recent expansion of the physical 
plant of the University of Oregon Library, the establish- 
ment of a Department of Special Collections within the 
Library, and the assurance of growing demand by scholars 
for business records has encouraged the University Library 
to collect such records for the Pacific Northwest. Martin 
Schmitt, curator of special collections in the University of 
Oregon Library, is attempting to collect a variety of busi- 
ness records that will be representative of the business life 
of the Pacific Northwest. Other organizations, notable the 
Oregon Historical Society, are also interested in preserv- 
ing the historical records of regional business firms. 

Where business firms do not choose to preserve their 
own historical records or to deposit them in repositories 
where they will be available to researchers, they may still 
discharge their obligation to business history by opening 
their files to qualified scholars before the disposing of 
seemingly outdated documents. The most effective business 
histories have been written under such circumstances. The 
Standard Oil Company (N.J.), through the Business His- 
tory Foundation, took a step without precedent among 
large American corporations when in 1947 it granted to 
scholars over whom they had no control unrestricted ac- 
cess to the company records and complete freedom of pub- 
lication. In department after department, the members of 
the foundation's staff received courteous cooperation. No 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND 
THE BUSINESS COMMUNITY 


e Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier, chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, spent March 4 and 5 with the 
School of Business Administration. He spoke at a Business 
Conference, conducted by the school, in Portland on March 
4, met with classe and seminars, and gave a public address on 
the campus. 


@ A managerial seminar for executives of the Portland Re- 
gional Office, U. S. Post Office Department, was held on the 
campus March 22-28, under the sponsorship of the School of 
Business Administration. Professor F. J. Seubert had the 
principal responsibility for the instructional program. The 
enrollment totaled 33. 


@ The Oregon Retail Distributors Institute will hold its 
annual meeting on the campus May 3 and 4. Professor Robert 
E. Dodge is executive director of the organization. 


e@ Plans are being made for an Executive Development Pro- 
gram to he held on the campus in late June and early July. 
As a result of the highly successful program in 1958, several 
reservations have been received even before formal announce- 
ment of this year’s session. 











records requested were withheld, and authors and assist- 
ants were allowed free access to vaults and files. Execu- 
tives gave generously of their time for interviews, but the 
right of authors to determine what should be included— 
fact, generalization, or interpretation—was always fully 
maintained, although the manuscripts were submitted to 
the company for reading and criticism upon their com- 
pletion. The top administrators and others in the company 
manifested full appreciation of the principle that only a 
balanced and objective study would have substantial value 
as a contribution to the history of business. 

Some firms have chosen to have members of their own 
publicity staffs or outside journalists write their histories, 
chiefly on the grounds that a romantic or more colorful 
presentation is necessary to have the desired impact on 
the public. Some readers may prefer romantic stories to 
objective presentation of all the relevant facts, but such 
histories sufler from serious defects. While journalists 
and publicists are well schooled in descriptive writing, 
thev do not normally have the training in business to do 
a good job of analysis and interpretation. This lessens 
their value to management in dealing with the problems 
of administration and in training new executives and other 
emplovees. Unfortunately, such histories do not effec- 
tively promote the objective of good public relations, since 
the public is prone to discount such writing as “publicity” 
or “propaganda.” Finally, such publications do not attain 
acceptance or respectability in the academic community, 
with a consequent loss of value to business. 

In part, the University of Oregon has discharged its 
responsibility to business history by providing a reposi- 
tory for business records. Members of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration faculty stand ready to aid the cause 
of the writing of the histories of business by providing 
counsel on records management and by the assumption 
of the task of writing objective histories of Oregon busi- 
ness firms. Some members of the faculty are experienced 
writers in the field of business history and men in whom 
the business community can put confidence for a fair ap- 
praisal and reporting of business activity. It is urged that 
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during this centennial year, with its transient emphasis on 
history, business in Oregon become more strongly aware 
of the permanent values inherent in business history and 
recognize that, as it is written large on the Oregon Cen- 
tennial Van of History: 

“When man becomes aware of his past he acquires a 
sense of responsibility for the future... feeling himself 
to be a link in an unbroken chain which he is bound to 
preserve, to increase and...to transmit with respect, 
everything noble and worthy he has received.”—Don 


Antonio Inturmendi, Madrid, 1956. 





Averaging Income to Achieve a 


More Equitable Income Tax 
By ARNO L. PEITERSON 


Assistant Professor of Accounting, University of Oregon 


Businessmen, as well as individuals in all walks of life, 
must often face the question of whether a particular risk 
is warranted in terms of the potential reward or profit that 
may be realized. The businessman must sometimes decide 
not to undertake the risk because there is a third party, 
in the form of the Internal Revenue Service, who insists on 
receiving an ever larger share of the winnings without at 
the same time absorbing a proportionate share of the losses. 
This is so because of the gradual scale of income-tax rates. 
This sort of “heads | win, tails you lose” philosophy of the 
present income-tax system was well spotlighted by the TV 
quiz contests. Here we saw the contestant who had reached 
a substantial amount of winnings faced with the decision of 
risking the dollars already earned against the possibility 
of receiving more dollars worth only nine cents each be- 
cause of the income-tax bracket of 91 per cent in which he 
found himself. Much confidence is required to play the 
game with such odds against you. 

We may not have been much concerned about the quiz 
contestant. But there are many others who are to some de- 
gree faced with a similar problem. Often a contractor must 
decide some time during the year if he should submit a 
reasonable bid on a certain job, accepting the risk involved 
but knowing that, if the anticipated profit is realized, he will 
be able to keep only a relatively small portion of it because 
he will be in a higher tax bracket. The businessman must 
decide if the risk of expansion of his business is justified 
in view of the ever-declining return after taxes. The profes- 
sional athlete must decide if his share of the high earnings 
received during his few productive years will compensate 
for the leaner years ahead. The employee must decide if 
it is worthwhile to make the additional effort to gain a pro- 
motion when each advancement puts him in a higher tax 
bracket and so increasingly detracts from its value. 

It is apparent that such problems arise because of the 
graduated income-tax rates now in effect. It has been con- 
vincingly argued that these graduated rates, ranging froin 
20 per cent to 91 per cent for individuals, cannot be de- 
fended as a producer of revenue or justified as a spread 
of the tax burden. However the graduated rate structure 
is politically popular, and there seems little chance of a 
change in the basic structure at the present time. Probably 
the best that can be hoped for is some possible modification 
of the maximum rates. 
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It is apparent that the hardships imposed by the grad- 
uated rate structure are especially severe on the taxpayer 
with a fluctuating income, as compared with the taxpayer 
having a more stable income. Congress has recognized this 
inequity and has approved a number of relief provisions 
to alleviate to some extent the resulting tax burden.' How- 
ever, these provisions apply only in certain specific situ- 
ations and have the unfortunate result of merely shifting 
a portion of the tax burden to the taxpayer who does not 
qualify for the relief. In addition, they have contributed 
greatly to the complexity of an already too complex code 
of laws. It would seem that the most desirable approch to 
the problem would be a provision which would permit the 
leveling or averaging of income over a period of years. 
Many such proposals have been considered, but have been 
rejected as unworkable because of administrative diffi- 
culties or because of the loss in current tax revenue. 

Recently a new plan has been proposed that seems to 
eliminate all the previous objections and achieves some 
other desirable results.” This plan would permit any indi- 
vidual taxpayer to report only as much as he wished of the 
income recieved by him during the taxable year on the 
tax return for that year. The remaining income would be 
deposited in full with the U.S. Treasury Department and 
allowed to remain there, interest free, until such time in 
the future as the taxpayer wished to withdraw it and pay 
his tax as computed under the conditions of the year of 
withdrawal. Thus any taxpayer would be able to average 
his income at his own election. Objectives achieved by this 
plan, as listed by its authors, are as follows: 


(1) Remedy the present inequities which result from 
the graduated tax rates as applied to income determined 
on an arbitrary period of twelve months. 


(2) Provide the U. S. Treasury with larger funds than 
are presently received during years of high income and 
high tax rates. 


(3) Permit the U. S. Treasury to hold certain funds 
without interest. 


(4) Provide a means and an incentive for all taxpayers 
to save for retirement or periods of economic depression. 


(5) Provide a method whereby Congress could exercise 
better control during inflationary periods as well as in 
periods of depressions. 


(6) Eliminate the necessity for further “special group” 
tax relief and perhaps allow for the repeal of some such 
laws now in effect. 


The plan contains further details; but, unlike most relief 
proposals, appears to be refreshingly simple and easily 
administered. For the group of taxpayers with fluctuating 





! Compensation for services rendered over 36 months or more; 
special provisions relating to income from certain inventions, ar- 
tistic works, back pay, and compensatory damages for patent in- 
fringement; the net operating loss carryover and carryback; report- 
ing of income on an installment basis; the capital-gain provisions; 
regulations permitting farmers to report on a cash basis even though 
required use of inventories would more clearly reflect income as 
generally defined; pension and profit-sharing plans; employee stock 
options. 

2 Plan proposed by Carl M. Esenoff and Herbert L. Beckett in 
the Oct. 1958 issue of the Journal of Taxation. 
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income, real relief would be provided at the relatively low 
cost to them of sacrificing interest on their savings on 
deposit with the U. S. Treasury. This plan should also ap- 
peal to other classes of taxpayers, since there would be an 
incentive to save by deferring income with the thought of 
providing financial security in the future. The cash-basis 
farmer could sell his crops at the most favorable time 
without regard to his income in that particular year. The 
highly paid actor, entertainer, or athlete who has high 
earnings for only a relatively few years could spread this 
income over his leaner years. And the contractor, business- 
man, and employee could afford to accept more risk with 
potentially higher rewards, though deferred to the future. 

It would be difficult to measure the effects of such a plan 
on the tax revenues of the government. While the deferred 
income would presumably be taxed eventually at a lower 
rate than if it had been taxed when earned, an offsetting 
factor might well be larger total income earned under the 
incentive provided by the plan. It is not at all unlikely that 
the long-run effect would be more tax revenue collected 
instead of less. 


“There is a tendency, particularly among people of my 
generation, to think of producing steel, digging coal, grow- 
ing wheat or manufacturing automobiles as basic, and to 
think of the marketing of these things as much more super- 
ficial. Any such idea as this, | assure you, is thoroughly 
obsolete. Successful marketing is a key ingredient of a 
successful economy of abundance.”—Dexter M. Keezer. 
vice-president, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

“We have noted that business conditions are now gain- 
ing strength from private demand. A gradual improvement 
in the economy may be expected to continue in 1959, How- 
ever, 1959 will also be a year of transition in the sense 
that there will be pressure upon management to find and 
fulfill new consumer wants. Indeed, a fresh, sustained 
business cycle during the next decade will require a spec- 
tacular series of technical advances in consumer markets.” 
—Stahrl Edmunds, manager, Economics Studies Depart- 
ment, Ford Division, Ford Motor Co. 

“As the new vear opens, consumer incomes and pur- 
chasing are at a new high in both dollar and real terms. 
The Federal, state, and local governments continue to pro- 
vide a sizeable market for goods and services, and public 
programs in many fields, including highways, are moving 
ahead. The volume of residential building has improved: 
liquidation of inventories has been curtailed as a better 
balance was achieved between production and consump- 
tion. Substantial overall gains made at the end to 1953 
establish an upward momentum which can be expected to 
carry the economy to new levels in 1959.”—Lewis L. 
Strauss, U.S. Secretary of Commerce. 
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Life-Insurance Sales. During January 1959, sales of ordinary 
life insurance in Oregon (excluding industrial life insurance, group 
and wholesale sales under new contract, renewals, dividend addi- 
tions, etc.) were 31 per cent ($13,364,000) lower than in December 
1958 and 4 per cent higher than in January 1958. The national figures 
showed a 20 per cent drop in comparison with December 1958 and a 
l per cent gain in comparison with January 1958. 


March 1959 


Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During Feb- 
ruary 1959 there were 504 real-estate sales amounting to $8,734,292 
in Multnomah County. Of these, 374 involved residences, the sales 
price of which was $4,526,090; 85 were vacant properties, $531,460; 
and 45 were business properties, $3,676,742. Additional figures are: 


Feb. 1959 Jan. 1959 Feb. 1958 
Number of sales —...... 504 944 761 
Value of sales hie $ 8,734,292 $14,625,619 $ 9,206,547 
Number of mortgages __.. 860 781 619 
Amount loaned —....... cai $10,057,344 $ 9,074,851 $ 6,147,745 
Number of sherifi’s deeds . 3 5 5 
Amount of sheriif’s deeds _ . $13,522 $39,050 $34,233 
Average residential selling vrice $12,102 $10,809 $11,366 


Electric Energy. During December 1958, kilowatt hours of elec- 
tricity soid by privately owned electric utilities in Oregon were 1 
per cent below sales in December 1957. During the twelve months 
ending December 31, 1958 sales were 3 per cent below the twelve- 
month period ending a year earlier. 


Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings. The receipts from farm 
marketing in Oregon for the first month of 1959 were $32,214,000, a 
gain of 10.5 per cent over the 1958 January total of $29,160,000. 
Monthly comparison (in thousands of dollars) follow: 

1958 1958 1959 


Jan. $29,160 $32,214 Juls $35,444 
Feb. 21,22: Aug. 18,586 
Mar. 21, 2 Sept. 60,516 
Apr. 20,732 ' Oct. 37,787 
Mav 5 ; Nov. 35,286 
June : ‘ Dec. 26,781 


Business Failures. Dun and Bradstreet’s series showing commer- 
cial failures is frequently considered an indicator of business 
health. Figures for Oregon are given below: 


19528 1959 


Number Liabilities Number Liabilities 


Jan. $1,110,000 25 $ 515,000 
909,000 


Feb. 5: 1,550,000 38 
Mar. 818,000 
Apr. 698,000 
May 5: 1,334,000 
June 5 840,000 
July 929,000 
Aug. 5% 1,100,000 
Sept. 2 23,000 
Oct. 5 939,000 
Nov. 37 951,000 
Dec. 'y 616,000 


Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. One of the best indi- 
cators showing changes in manufacturing activity is the man hours 
of industrial production workers. These figures apply only to per- 
sonnel engaged in direct manufacturing activities; sales, office, and 
general administrative employees are excluded. The index is derivd 
by the Bureau of Business Research from data supplied by the Ore- 
gon Unemployment Compensation Commission. The most recent 
reading covers the month of February 1959. (No adjustment for 
seasonal variation has been made 195] 100.) 


1959 1958 


Jan. 72. ’ July 87.9 
Feb. - 79.! Aug. 97.3 
Mar. — | Sept. 95.6 
April ~~ 98s Oct. 92.4 
May d males Nov. 84.6 
June . 90. ‘eid Dec. 82.9 


Department-Store Sales. Figures on department-store sales are 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco for Port- 
land, Eugene, and Salem. The data are released for Portland on a 
weekly basis, and monthly for all three cities. 

The most recent Portland data are for the week ending March 7, 
1959, when sales were 13 per cent above the corresponding week in 
1958. 

The percentage change for the three cities for the month of Jan- 
uary 1959, compared to the same month a year earlier are: 

Jan. 1959 


Portland +14 
Eugene ; +28 
Salem 417 
Oregon a Pate +15 


Advertising Linage. Local retail advertising linage in 20 daily 
newspapers in Oregon was down a slight 0.3 per cent in January 
1959 as compared with January 1958. 
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Employment. Figures on employment in Oregon are supplied 
monthly by the Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission. The latest figures are as follows: 


Lumber & wood products 
Food & kindred products 
Other manufacturing 


Total manufacturing 


Contract construction 
Retail trade 
Government 

Other nonmanufacturing 


Total nonmanufacturing 
Total nonagricultural employment 


Feb. 


64,900 
17,200 
46,300 


128,400 
20,900 
72, 
88,400 

145.700 


327 ,600 


156,000 


1959 


Jan. 1959 


66,000 
17,400 
45,700 


129,100 


21,100 
73,800 
89,000 
145,900 
329,800 
458,900 


Feb. 1958 


60,500 
16,300 
43,900 


120,700 


18,600 
70,600 
86,100 
144,700 


-— —_—_—— 


320,000 


440,700 


Construction. The Bureau of Business Research, in cooperation 
with the F. W. Dodge Corporation, reports January 1959 construc- 
tion contracts in Oregon amounting to $16,048,000, 4 per cent above 
January of last year. Comparative data in thousands of dollars fol- 


low: 


Nonresidential 
Residential 
Public works and utilities 


Jan ° 1959 


4,857 
8.462 


Sed) ed 
ae 


$16,048 


Dec. 1958 
$ 4,031 
8.728 
3,409 


$16.168 


Jan. 1958 


$ 4,935 
5,028 
5,495 


$15,458 


The nonresidential construction involved 355,000 square feet in 
January 1959 and 338,000 square feet in January 1958. The 663 resi- 
dential units for which contracts were made in January 1959 in- 
volved 807,000 square feet; in January 1958 the figure was 509,000 
square feet for 409 units. In January 1959 the value of building con- 
tracts in Oregon (excluding public works and utilities) was 34 per 
cent higher than in January 1958. For the 11 western states (again 
excluding public works and utilities) the 1959 figure was 31 per 
cent higher than for January 1958; for the United States the total 
was 20 per cent above 1958. 


Lumber. The figures below cover the Douglas-fir area of the 
Pacific Northwest. They were supplied by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and are in thousands of feet board measure. 


Feb 1959 jan. 1959 Feb. 1958 


146,885 145,736 156,298 
150,758 158,098 137,235 
680,889 659,862 491,876 
858,759 853,229 1,037,199 


Average weekly production 
Average weekly orders 

Unfilled orders, end of month 
Lumber inventory, end of month 


Banking. Loans, investments, and deposits of Oregon banks that 
belong to the Federal Reserve System are shown below (in millions 
of dollars) : 

Jan, 1959 Dec. 1958 Jan. 1958 


Loans $ 789 $ 790 $ 761 
Investments ; 772 770 666 
Deposits 1,773 581 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are regarded as good indicators of 
current business activity, although their value for this purpose may be impaired by the inclusion of large checks arising out of transfers of funds for the purchase of certain 
types of capital assets that do not constitute “‘business activity."" The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 167 banks and branches monthly. 


Number o} 
Banks Debits Debits Debits 
Reporting . Feb. 1959 Jan. 1959 Feb. 1958 
$1,627,991,013 $1,921,742,983 $1,493,441,633 


1 059,259,935 1,231 ,243,291 977,976,146 
189,238,083 234,007 ,230 168,205,804 
28,674,499 34 947 617 26,111,108 
134,722,046 161,623,997 118,018,844 
64,822,563 73,275,067 56,425,052 


February 1959 

Compared with 
Jan. 1959 Feb. 1958 

—15.3 + 9.0 
—14.0 + 6.1 
-—19.1 +12.5 
—15.2 + 92 
—16.6 +-14.2 
—11.5 +-14.9 


Oregon ceeneiiiinsennbaneaniiieaiinasiaintaiaiiieais —_— 

Portland area (Multnomah, Washington, Clackamas, Columbia counties) 
Mid-Willamette Valley (Polk, Benton, Linn, Marion, Yamhill counties) —— 
North Oregon Coast (Clatsop, Tillamook, Lincoln counties) 

West Central Oregon (Lane, Coos, Douglas counties) 

Southwestern Oregon (Curry, Jackson, Josephine counties) - 


Upper Columbia River (Sherman, Hood River, Wasco, Gilliam, Wheeler ecunties) 


Pendleton area (Umatilla, Morrow counties) 


Central Oregon (Deschutes, Crook, Jefferson counties). 


Klamath Falls area (Klamath, Lake counties). 


Baker, LaGrande area (Grant, Baker, Wallowa, else counties) 


Burns area (Harney, Malheur counties) 


24,427 ,895 
25,420,976 
25,571,499 
29,070,533 
24,327,000 
22,456,054 


28,217,065 
30,614,407 
32,979,857 
38,013,119 
30,510,713 
27,210,620 


24,643,757 
26,579,987 
24,475,289 
30,169,685 
21,100,944 
19,735,017 


—13. 


— 0.9 
— 4.4 
+ 4.5 
— 3.6 
+15.3 
+13.8 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting these data, to allow for 
the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


Albany 

Baker 

Bend 

Coos Bay 
Corvallis 

Eugene 

Grants Pass 
Hillsboro 

Klamath Falls 

La Grande 
McMinnville 
Medford 

North Bend 
Pendleton 
Portland 
Roseburg 

Salem 

Springfield 

The Dalles 
Clackamas County 
Douglas County 
Lane County 
*Marion County 
Multnomah County 
Wasco County 

107 other communities 


* Total 
* Information is not available on Feb. 
included in the Jan. 


6 


and Feb. 1959 state totals. 


1958 building permits for Marion County 


New 
Residential 
Feb. 1959 
$ 188,500 

25,000 
48,000 
59,800 

390,000 

232,700 

155,500 

47,000 
48,000 


37,000 
215,200 
11,400 
203 ,000 
274,350 
34,900 
180,700 
17,000 
30,000 
460,500 
78,078 
774,067 
614,998 
,440,700 
13,00% 


6,922,745 


$3,558,022 


(outside of Salem). 


New Non- 
residential 
Feb. 1959 
Ny 8,000 
43,950 
12,900 
8,500 
9,150 
323,400 
6,400 
32,906 
6,900 


300 
101,591 
760,400 


663,805 
76,325 


1,200 
41,620 
5,672 
155,202 
42,000 
463 ,090 


$36,711 


Additions, 
Alterations 


& Repairs T otals 


T otals 


Feb. 1959 Feb. 1959 Jan. 1959 


$ 35,000 $ 231,500 $ 
12,650 81,600 
25,300 86,20 
6,725 75,025 
11,900 410,150 
58,707 614,897 
5,550 167,450 
6,821 86,727 
11,690 66,590 
2,000 2,000 
13,725 51,025 
37,509 354,300 
1,250 773,090 
30,450 233,450 
1 963.860 3,902,015 
53,670 88,570 
501,578 758,603 
56,089 73,089 
29,400 60,600 
26,975 529,095 
3,350 87,100 
46,854 976,123 
20,125 677,123 
119,950 2,023,740 
2,400 15.400 

328,759 2,123,780 l 


$3,391,262 $13,872,029 $11 


In the interest of comparability 


130,750 
476,660 
64,500 
139,125 
236,595 
$25,498 
30,300 
19,955 
244,000 
9,500 
19,375 
386,430 
16,150 
59,544 


3,158,195 


28,240 
279,254 
126,877 
100,050 
659,375 

44,642 
508,166 
332,280 


2,424,719 


60,965 


£834,275 


482,940 


T otals 
Feb. 1958 


$ 144,250 


69,540 
74,650 
46,775 
177,800 
886,900 
59,095 
26,601 
27,550 
21,140 
96.964 
262.318 
28,370 
110,900 
3,610,650 
14,920 
192,080 
53,155 
26,300 
278,300 
9,752 
527,517 


2,012,425 
11,400 
1,267,119 


$10,036,471 


, data for this area has not been 
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